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State to education in this country. The Restoration put an end to
these schemes of State intervention, and until 1833 all schools were
maintained by voluntary effort.
A good example of a 17th-century charity school in a town is
afforded by the Green Coat School at Wakefield.1 The school
originated from two sources. In 1674 John Storie, a benefactor of
Wakefield Grammar School, left the rent of his lands to enable
twelve boys to proceed to the grammar-school and from thence to
the university. This was known as the Storie Petty Gift. His
wishes were carried out as soon as his will was proved, and the
governors of the grammar-school named twelve boys and resolved
"that John Pickersgill, Schoolmaster, be admitted to teach and
instruct the twelve boys included in John Story, gent., his gift."
The number twelve was obtained by nominating three boys over
a period of four successive years. They were to be admitted as
"free petty scholars to be taught by the foresaid Pickersgill, till
they be fitt for the Free Grammar School." A room for the petty
school was never obtained, so that the boys were probably educated
on the grammar-school premises. In 1675 the Spokesman and
another member of the Governors of Wakefield Grammar School
were appointed to see if Pickersgill was actually teaching the twelve
boys, and it seems they found that everything was in order.
Quite independently of this arrangement, the governors of the
grammar-school decided to open a charity school in Wakefield in
connection with the administration of the Elizabethan poor-laws.
We find that in 1703 twenty-two boys and nineteen girls, scattered
over seven different places, were receiving elementary instruction.
This was an unsatisfactory and uneconomical arrangement, and it
came to an end in 1705 when it was "then agreed with Mr. William
Lambert to Bee Schoolmaister for teaching in the free petty Schoole,
in Westgate, sallery per annum Twenty pound; for a Dame after
election to her place Tenn pound." We know that the estate of
John Storie did not realise as much as was expected, so presumably
the petty and charity schools were amalgamated.
At first the children were clothed in grey, but in 1737 orders
were issued that white clothing should be bought and dyed green.
Hence the name of the school. The account rendered in 1714 which
follows gives some idea of the school at that period.
1Fnll details of the school were collected by M. H. Peacock, formerly"
headmaster of Wakefield Grammar School, and published in pamphlet form'
in 1928.